Lincoln  in  the  School  Room 

ET  the  children  live  the  life  of  Lincoln  again  in  the  school- 
room. Introduce  him  to  them  as  a real  boy.  Interest 
them  in  his  home  life  and  early  struggles  with  poverty. 
Tell  stories  connected  with  his,  life,  basing  all  the  work 
of  the  day,  as  far  as  possible,  on  the  incidents  in  the  stories. 
Impress  them  with  the  sense  of  his  honesty,  great  courage,  and 
kindness  toward  every  living  creature.  It  may  help  the  children 
to  he  like  him. 

The  story  of  the  black  baby  and  the  cruel  wrong  done  his 
people  has  prepared  the  children  for  the  part  Lincoln  took  in 
releasing  them  from  slavery.  It  will  give  a meaning  to  the 
Proclamation  of  Emancipation,  which  may  be  told  them  in 
connection  with  the  story  of  his  manhood  and  life  work.  They 
will  also  be  interested  in  knowing  that  he  made  Thanksgiving 
a national  holiday.  All  this  will  be  a help  with  the  study  of 
history  later  on,  and  in  no  other  way  do  pupils  get  such  an 
inspiration  to  do  really  noble  deeds  as  when  hearing  true  stories 
of  great  men. 

The  story  of  Lincoln’s  life  has  been  given  in  verse  form  by 
Lydia  Avery  Coonley  in  a Teachers’  Aid  entitled  ‘^Lincoln  and 
Washington.”  These  verses  may  be  read  to  the  pupils,  or 
placed  on  the  blackboard  to  serve  as  reading  lessons.  After- 
ward they  may  be  memorized  and  recited  as  a part  of  the  Lincoln 
program  for  the  week’s  work. 

The  story  of  Lincoln’s  life  has  been  arranged  in  this  book 
under  the  following  heads:  Introduction;  Parents;  Home; 

35 


‘‘With  malice  toward  none;  with  charity  for  all;  with  firmness  in  the 
right  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive  to  finish  the 
work  we  are  in.” 

— ABRAHAM  UNCOBNo 
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Early  Times;  Mother Influence;  Going  to  Meeting;  His  Bear- 
skin Suit ; Playing  Preacher ; Generosity ; Kindness ; The  Turtle 
Story;  The  Pig  Story;  The  Turkey  Story;  The  Dog  Story;  The 
Bird  Story;  Lincoln’s  School;  Spelling;  Writing;  His  Slate;  His 
Books;  Beading;  Grammar;  The  Bible;  Work;  Appearance; 
Surveying;  Scrap  Book;  Studying  Law;  Lawyer;  Good  Habits; 
Slavery;  President;  The  War;  Emancipation;  Thanksgiving ; 
His  Death;  Teachers,  Let  Us  Be  Like  Him.  The  ^‘Lincoln  and 
MMshington”  hook  also  contains  many  patriotic  songs  and  other 
matter  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the  Lincoln  exercises. 
Price  of  the  book,  25  cents.  Publisher,  A.  Flanagan  Company. 

MONDAY 

General  lesson  or  morning  talk.  Talk  about  birthdays. 
^Yhose  birthday  occurs  this  week?  Show  picture  of  Lincoln. 
lYho  is  it?  Find  out  what  the  children  know  of  him.  Where 
was  he  born?  AVhat  kind  of  a man  was  he?  What  kind  of  a 
boy?  Eich  or  poor?  Good  or  had?  What  did  he  do  when  a 
man?  Did  people  like  him?  What  did  he  become?  Why? 
M"hat  nickname  did  he  have?  ^‘Honest  Abe.?’  When  is  his 
birthday?  AVhat  do  we  do  to  honor  his  name?  Was  he  a hero? 
AVhat  made  him  a hero?  Tell  the  children  we  are  going  to 
celebrate  his  birthday  the  12th,  and  all  this  week  we  will  have 
lessons  and  stories  that  will  tell  us  about  this  hero. 

Lincoln’s  Boyhood. — I am  going  to  tell  you  to-day  about  a 
poor  boy  who  became  greater  than  any  king  who  ever  wore  a 
crown.  He  was  a hero,  too;  one  of  the  bravest  the  world  has 
ever  known. 

His  parents  were  very  poor  people  and  lived  in  a miserable 
little  log  cabin  out  in  the  woods.  The  house  had  no  doors  or 
windows.  Bearskins  were  hung  across  the  windows  and  doors 
to  keep  out  rain  and  snow. 

There  was  very  little  furniture  in  this  home:  a rude  table 
and  some  stools  and  a bed  of  leaves  in  the  corner.  There  were 
no  stoves  in  those  days,  so  Mrs.  Lincoln  cooked  their  food  in  a 
big  iron  kettle  set  on  a fire  of  small  twigs.  This  was  called  a 
dutch  oven.  They  did  not  have  much  to  eat,  but  there  was 
always  mush  and  milk  and  corn  cake,  and  sometimes  bear  meat 
or  turkey  which  their  father  bought. 

In  those  days  there  were  no  stores  near,  where  one  could 
buy  cloth  to  make  clothes,  and  so  Abraham’s  mother  had  to 
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weave  the  cloth  for  clothes  and  spin  the  yarn  to  knit  his  stock- 
ings. When  he  was  a little  boy  his  mother  made  him  a suit  of 
bearskin,  with  some  bearskin  moccasins  and  a funny  little  bear- 
skin cap.  He  must  have  looked  like  a little  Indian  or  Eskimo 
in  this  suit.  He  was  not  a pretty  little  boy.  He  was  thin  and 
awkward  and  gawky.  But  he  was  so  good  and  kind  that  every- 
one liked  him,  though  they  often  laughed  at  his  clothes. 

TUESDAY 

His  School. — When  Abraham  was  five  years  old  he  went  to 
school.  He  walked  two  miles  to  school.  He  had  no  slate  and 
pencil,  so  he  used  his  mother’s  coal-shovel  for  a slate  and  a 
stick  of  charcoal  for  a pencil.  Sometimes  he  wrote  upon  the  bark 
of  trees,  for  he  had  no  paper.  Abraham  could  not  go  to  school 
very  long  for  his  father  needed  his  help  at  home,  and  in  all  his 
life  he  only  went  one  year. 

Now  how  could  he  have  learned  so  much?  Well,  I will  tell 
you.  His  mother  taught  him  at  home.  Every  evening,  when 
the  day’s  work  was  done,  she  told  Abraham  and  his  little  sister 
stories  she  had  read.  Sometimes  she  read  to  them,  but  they 
were  too  poor  to  buy  many  books,  and  in  their  house  there 

were  only  two  or  three.  Abraham  read  these  over  and  over 

until  he  almost  knew  them  by  heart.  One  of  these  books  was 
a book  you  are  going  to  read  by  and  by— ^sop’s  Fables. 

Little  Abe  borrowed  all  the  books  he  could  find  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. In  those  days  people  used  candles  in  place  of  lamps, 
but  the  Lincolns  were  too  poor  to  have  even  those,  so  Abraham 
used  to  read  by  the  light  of  a log  fire. 

One  day  a settler  loaned  Abraham  a book.  It  was  the  Life 
of  George  Washington.  He  read  it  day  and  night,  and  carried 
it  to  bed  with  him.  He  would  put  it  between  the  logs  when  he 
went  to  sleep.  One  night  a snow  storm  came  up.  The  wind 

blew  and  the  snow  drifted  in  between  the  logs.  The  cover  and 

leaves  were  wet  with  snow  and  the  book  was  spoiled.  Abe 
carried  it  back  to  its  owner.  am  very  sorry,”  he  said. 
‘‘What  can  I do  to  pay  for  it?” 

The  man  said,  “You  must  give  me  seventy-five  cents,  or 
work  for  me  three  days  in  the  corn-field.”  “I  have  no  money, 
so  I will  work  three  days  for  you,”  said  Abe.  When  the  work 
was  done  the  man  gave  Abe  the  book.  It  made  him  very  happy. 

Abraham  did  not  go  to  school  very  long.  He  helped  his 
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father  on  the  little  farm,  hut  he  kept  on  studying  and  trying 
to  learn.  He  walked  twelve  miles  to  borrow  a book  at  one 
time,  and  when  he  had  read  it,  he  walked  twelve  miles  to  carry 
it  back.  It  was  because  he  loved  to  read  and  study  that  he 
became  a great  man. 

His  mother  encouraged  him  and  helped  him  all  she  could, 
but  his  father  could  neither  read  nor  write. 

WEDNESDAY 

His  Kindness. — Abraham  was  one  of  the  kindest  and  most 
tender  hearted  of  boys  and  never  could  bear  to  see  a helpless 
animal  suffer.  One  time  when  Abraham  was  making  a speech* 
to  the  children  a turtle  came  crawling  along  and  while  the  boys 
were  cheering  and  waving  their  hats,  one  boy  picked  up  the 
turtle  and  swung  it  around  his  head.  He  swung  it  again  and 
again,  and  then  let  it  fall  at  Abe’s  feet,  all  torn  and  broken. 
Abraham  stopped  speaking  and  looked  with  pity  at  the  poor 
thing.  His  eyes  flashed  with  rage  as  he  saw  the  turtle  trying  to 
move  away  with  its  broken  shell,  and  he  said:  ^^Who  did  that! 

Brute  ! Coward ! ’ ’ Then  he  turned  to  the  children  and  told  them 
that  God’s  little  creatures  had  a right  to  live  in  the  sunshine  and 
the  streams.  Every  boy  and  girl  on  the  play-ground  felt  that 
he  was  right.  They  were  sorry  for  the  poor  little  turtle  and 
carried  it  carefully  down  to  the  pond. 

He  was  always  good  to  his  mother,  too.  Once  Abraham’s 
father  had  to  go  away  for  a long  time.  Little  Abe  was  left  to 
take  care  of  his  mother  and  do  the  work.  He  cut  the  wood, 
milked  the  cow,  and  shot  turkeys  and  bears.  He  sat  down  and 
cried  when  he  shot  his  first  turkey.  He  said  it  was  cruel  to  hurt 
birds  and  animals,-  and  never  in  his  life  would  he  kill  anything 
unless  it  was  needed  for  food. 

One  day,  when  Mr.  Lincoln  was  out  riding,  he  passed  by  a 
deep  slough,  or  hole,  in  which  he  saw  a pig  trying  to  free  himself 
from  the  mud.  Mr.  Lincoln  looked  at  the  pig  and  then  at  his 
new  clothes,  and  deciding  that  he  could  not  afford  to  spoil  them, 
rode  on.  But  he  could  not  help  thinking  about  the  pig.  After 
riding  two  miles,  he  turned  back  and  with  some  difficulty  dragged 
the  pig  out.  He  said  to  a friend  in  telling  the  story,  spoiled 
my  new  clothes,  but  I took  great  pain  out  of  my  heart,  ’ ’ 
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THURSDAY 

His  Strength  and  Work. — Abraham  was  the  strongest  boy 
in  all  the  country.  He  could  jump  the  highest,  run  the  swiftest, 
split  wood  the  best,  toss  the  farthest,  plough  the  deepest  of  any 
boy  in  the  neighborhood.  When  Abraham  was  fifteen  years  old 
he  was  six  feet  tall,  and  very  strong.  No  man  or  boy  could 
throw  him  in  a wrestle.  And  he  always  wrestled  fair.  But 
though  he  was  so  strong,  he  was  always  kind  and  so  obliging, 
just  and  fair  that  everybody  liked  him,  and  all  came  to  him  to 
have  work  done,  to  settle  disputes,  or  find  help  in  trouble. 

Abraham  Lincoln  had  to  work  early  and  late  to  help  his 
father.  He  went  to  work  among  the  farmers  when  a big  boy,  did 
^anything  he  could  find  to  do,  from  splitting  rails  for  fences  to 
hoeing  corn  in  the  fields.  He  was  active,  and  full  of  fun.  He 
liked  to  recite  poems  and  tell  funny  stories,  and  he  had  read  so 
much  and  remembered  so  well  that  he  could  do  this  very  well 
indeed.  Because  he  split  so  many  rails,  he  was  nicknamed  the 
‘ ‘ rail  splitter.  ’ ’ By  others  he  was  called  ^ ^ Honest  Abe,  ’ ’ because, 
though  others  frequently  got  him  into  trouble,  he  never  did  a 
mean  or  dishonest  thing. 

Mr.  Lincoln  became  a lawyer  and  a very  good  one,  too.  He 
was  liked  and  trusted  by  everyone.  And  when,  after  some  years, 
the  people  wanted  a new  President,  they  said:  ‘VLet  us  have 

Mr.  Lincoln  for  President.”  And  he  was  chosen  by  the  people 
to  occupy  the  highest  place  in  the  land,  over  all  the  people.  It 
was  a great  honor  and  showed  what  one  boy  could  do  who  was 
anxious  to  learn  and  make  the  best  of  everything,  but  it  meant  a 
great  deal  of  work  and  worry  for  Mr.  Lincoln. 

FRIDAY 

The  War. — Just  at  this  time  trouble  came  to  the  people  of 
America.  The  people  of  the  South  believed  in  slavery  (explain 
the  meaning)  and  the  people  of  the  North  did  not.  That  was 
one  of  the  things  they  quarreled  about,  though  there  were  many 
others.  When  the  slaves  in  the  South  ran  away  from  their  cruel 
masters  and  succeeded  in  getting  up  among  the  Northern  people, 
they  helped  them  to  hide  and  go  too  far  away  ever  to  be  caught. 
They  thought  that  the  Southern  people  should  set  all  the  slaves 
free.  The  people  in  the  South  refused  to  do  this  and  were  very 
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angry  with  the  people  who  helped  their  slaves  escape.  They 
had  paid  a great  deal  of  money  for  these  slaves  and  they  did 
not  wish  to  lose  it.  They  said  to  the  people  of  the  North : “We 
will  not  have  your  President  to  be  our  President.  We  will  not 
be  a part  of  the  Union  any  more.  We  will  have  a government 
and  a President  of  our  own  and  do  what  we  like  with  our  slaves, 
and  about  these  other  things,  too.’^  The  North  said:  “You 

shall  not.  You  must  not  break  up  the  United  States.  We  will 
make  you  stay  in  the  Union.’’  Then  there  was  war. 

Mr.  Lincoln  begged  the  people  not  to  quarrel,  but  said  that 
there  must  be  no  breaking  up  of  the  United  States.  The  people 
would  not  listen  to  him,  then.  They  were  angry  and  wanted  to 
fight.  For  four  years  there  was  a great  and  terrible  war. 
Neither  side  would  give  in.  Many  brave  men  on  both  sides  were 
killed  and  wounded,  but  still  the  people  kept  on  fighting.  Some 
of  the  poor  soldiers  wanted  to  go  home  to  see  their  friends,  and 
when  they  could  not  do  this,  some  of  them  ran  away.  Soldiers 
who  do  this  are  called  deserters,  and  when  these  deserters  are 
caught  they  are  shot. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  so  kind-hearted  that  he  could  not  bear  to 
have  any  of  his  soldiers  shot  because  they  had  tried  to  go  home. 
So  whenever  he  had  a chance  he  would  send  word  that  the 
soldiers  must  not  be  shot.  This  is  called  a pardon. 

By  and  by  Mr.  Lincoln  sent  out  to  all  the  people  a message 
called  the  Proclamation  of  Emancipation.  It  meant  that  all  the 
slaves  in  certain  parts  of  the  country  were  to  be  free.  The 
Southern  people  did  not  think  this  was  right  and  fought  as  hard 
as  ever  to  keep  their  slaves.  But,  by  and  by  they  gave  up ; there 
were  more  of  Mr.  Lincoln’s  soldiers  than  there  were  of  the 
Southern  soldiers  and  so  they  decided  that  it  was  of  no  use  to 
fight  any  longer. 

You  may  be  sure  the  President  was  glad,  and  the  poor,  tired, 
worn  out  soldiers  as  well.  And,  oh,  how  glad  the  poor  slaves 
were  to  know  that  always  after  this  they  might  do  just  as  the 
white  people  did.  They  laughed,  and  cried,  and  sang,  and 
danced  in  their  joy.  They  thought  Mr.  Lincoln  the  very  best 
man  on  earth. 

Now,  all  the  time  that  Mr.  Lincoln  had  been  President  he 
had  lived  in  the  White  House  at  Washington,  and  when  it  was 
time  to  elect  a new  President,  the  people  said:  “Let  us  have 

Mr,  Lincoln  for  our  President  again.”  So  he  staid  on  at  the 
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White  House,  in  the  hope  that  peace  and  happiness  might  come 
to  the  Union  again.  Just  at  this  time,  while  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
trying  to  bring  the  people  in  the  North  and  South  together  so 
as  to  be  good  friends  again,  a wicked  man  shot  him,  and  on  the 
15th  of  April,  1865,  Mr.  Lincoln  died.  And  after  all  that  he  had 
done  for  the  people,  too!  It  seemed  very  hard,  didn’t  it?  How 
all  the  people  mourned  for  him ! And  they  mourn  for  him  to-day. 
We  keep  his  birthday,  every  February,  just  as  we  do  to-day, 
because  no  man,  not  even  George  Washington,  has  done  so  much 
for  the  world,  and  our  country,  as  he. 

There  are  many  beautiful  stories  about  him  and  the  negroes 
whom  he  set  free,  which  I have  not  time  to  tell  you,  but  which 
you  may  read  for  yourself  some  day.  One  of  these  books  about 
slavery  w^as  written  by  a negro  named  Booker  Washington.  It 
is  called  ‘‘Up  from  Slavery.”  It  shows  that  the  negroes  are 
just  as  anxious  to  get  an  education  as  was  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Language 

Write  stories  of  Lincoln’s  life,  and  copy  neatly  into  blank 
books  to  keep,  or  for  a valentine  for  mother.  Decorate  the 
Lincoln  Book  cover  with  a flag  or  a portrait  of  Mr.  Lincoln. 
Illustrate  the  book  with  drawings  or  pictures  neatly  pasted  at 
the  head  of  each  story.  Show  Lincoln’s  first  home,  a log  house ; 
his  last  home,  the  White  House;  his  monument  at  Springfield  or 
Lincoln  Park,  and  a picture  of  the  black  baby  whom  he  rescued 
from  slavery. 

Memorize  the  Lincoln  song  from  Songs  in  Season. 

HAND  EXPEESSION 

Draw,  cut  or  build  with  twigs  the  log  cabin  where  little 
Abraham  Lincoln  lived.  Cornstalks  or  corn-cobs  may  be  used, 
filling  in  the  chinks  with  clay. 

Show  with  pencil  the  way  Mr.  Lincoln  studied  at  night. 

Draw  the  spinning-wheel  Mrs.  Lincoln  used. 

Make  drawings  and  cuttings  illustrating  scenes  or  incidents 
in  Lincoln’s  life.  Build  the  White  House  and  Lincoln’s  monu- 
ment with  building  blocks. 

Illustrate  Barbara  Frietchie, 
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BODY  EXPEESSION 
Dramatization 

Abraham  Lincoln  and  the  Bird.  Booh  of  Plays  for  Little  Actors.  John- 
ston and  Barnnin. 

Lincoln  Exercises  for  Friday 

Decorate  the  schoolroom  with  flags,  pictures,  mottoes  and 
evergreen.  Let  the  older  children  decorate  the  blackboard  with 
drawings,  illustrating  the  different  parts  of  the  story  of  Lincoln. 
Pin  up  the  drawings,  paintings,  cuttings,  and  other  forms  of 
hand  work  about  the  room. 

Arrange  on  a table  the  neatly  written  stories  of  the  pupils, 
or  their  note  books  containing  reproductions  of  Lincoln  stories 
illustrated  by  prints,  cut  and  pasted.  A Lincoln  picture  or 
souvenir,  a penny  flag  and  a sprig  of  evergreen  should  he  upon 
the  top  of  every  pupil’s  desk.  The  flags  are  to  be  used  in  the 
marching  exercises  and  the  sprig  of  evergreen  may  be  laid  in 
front  of  Lincoln’s  portrait  or  bust  as  pupils  march  out. 

Encourage  pupils  to  buy  and  own  their  own  flags.  Penny 
flags  will  do,  and  when  the  Washington  and  Lincoln  exercises  are 
over,  write  each  pupil’s  name  on  his  flag  and  lay  it  away  to  be 
used  again  in  May,  during  Memorial  Day  exercises. 


PICTUEES 

Stencils,  size  18x24  inches:  Lincoln  (No.  94);  Lincoln’s 

Birthplace  (No.  360) ; Lincoln’s  Monument,  Chicago  (No.  364) ; 
Lincoln’s  Home,  Springfleld.  Price,  5 cents. 

Prints  of  Lincoln:  Lincoln’s  Birthplace;  Lincoln’s  Home 
(Springfleld) ; Lincoln’s  Statute  (Chicago) ; size,  l%x2iA 
inches ; assorted,  if  desired ; but  not  less  than  two  dozen  mailed. 
Price,  per  dozen,  6 cents. 

Art  Lithograph  Portrait,  size  22x28  inches.  Price,  35  cents. 
Crayon  Lithograph  Portrait,  size  22x28  inches.  Price,  20 
cents. 

Perry  picture : Lincoln  (No.  125). 

The  above  may  be  secured  from  the  publishers  of  the  Plan 
Book. 
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ABRAHAM  LIYCOLH 

It  is  of  Lincoln  that  we  sing 
On  this  day  set  apart 
For  thoughts  and  words  and  deeds 
that  bind 

His  memory  to  the  heart. 

We’ll  learn  the  lesson  of  his  life. 

And  ever  try  to  be 
As  strong,  as  gentle  and  as  kind 
And  good  and  true  as  he. 

— Songs  in  Season. 

LET  US  BE  LIKE  HIM 

When  we  think  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
Then  the  angel  voices  call. 

Saying : Try  to  be  just  like  him  ! * 

Be  as  noble,  one  and  all. 

Be  as  truthful,  as  unselfish ; 

Be  as  pure,  as  good,  as  kind ; 

Be  as  honest;  never  flatter; 

Give  to  God  your  heart  and  mind. 

Seek  not  praise,  but  do  your  dut}% 

Love  the  right  and  work  for  it ; 

Then  the  world  will  be  the  better 
Because  you  have  lived  in  it. 

— Lydia  Avery  Coonley. 
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THE  LITTLE  BLACK  GIEL 

Far  away  in  Africa — a country  that  is  always  warm — lives 
the  little  negro  sister.  All  the  people  in  that  country  are  dark, 
almost  black.  Their  eyes  are  very  black,  and  their  white  teeth 
fairly  glisten.  Their  noses  are  broad  and  flat  and  their  lips 
thick.  Their  heads  are  covered  with  thick,  kinky  black  hair  which 
looks  very  much  like  the  wool  of  a black  sheep. 

The  girls  have  their  hair  braided  or  wound  into  little  strings 
all  over  their  heads,  and  tied  with  bits  of  bright  string.  In  that 
country  the  people  need  no  warm  houses  or  clothing — indeed,  the 
little  children  wear  no  clothes  at  all. 

A string  of  beads  about  her  neck ; some  bracelets  and  anklets 
about  her  arms  and  ankles,  are  all  the  clothing  the  little  black 
sister  wishes.  From  these  bracelets  and  anklets  are  hung  bits 
of  silver,  copper,  or  iron,  which  make  a soft  tinkling  sound 
when  she  walks  or  runs  about  in  the  warm  sunshine.  Her  father 
and  mother  and  elder  brother  have  aprons  or  short  skirts  of 
skins.  They  also  wear  bracelets  and  anklets,  and  sometimes 
large  hoop-shaped  ear  rings. 

Their  home  has  only  one  room ; but  it  is  all  they  need,  for  they 
are  almost  always  out-of-doors.  Their  house  is  round  and  the 
walls  are  very  low.  We  would  have  to  stoop  to  enter  the  door. 
The  roof  is  high  and  pointed  and  covered  with  the  long  rushes 
that  grow  by  the  river.  These  reeds  are  closely  bound  with 
strips  of  bark  and  over  all  is  spread  a fine  grass.  This  roof 
sheds  the  rain  almost  as  well  as  the  shingles  on  our  houses  do. 


